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The  following  report,  prepared  by  the  Boston  Finance  Commission, 
is  an  attempt  to  help  Boston  voters  understand  Referendum  Question  #1 , 
The  Classification  Amendment,  which  will  appear  on  the  November  7th 


ballot.  The  Finance  Commission  neither  endorses  nor  opposes  Question  #1. 
The  report  has  been  carefully  prepared  to  maintain  impartiality  and  is 
meant  only  to  educate  the  public  about  the  consequences  that  either 
passage  or  defeat  of  this  question  will  have  on  the  City  of  Boston. 

Question  #1  is  a  complicated  issue  in  itself.  Misleading  advertising 
and  statements,  which  have  been  issued  by  both  sides,  have  intensified  the 
complexity  and  confusion.  The  Finance  Commission  hopes  that  this  report 
will  relieve  some  of  the  confusion  and  help  voters  make  a  responsible 
decision  which  reflects  a  true  understanding  of  the  issue. 


Jeffrey  SV -Lambert 


key 

Chairman 
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Introduction 


On  the  November  7  ballot,  residents  of  Massachusetts  will  vote  in  favor 
of  or  against  Referendum  Question  #1  -  The  Classification  Amendment.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  proposal  to  amend  the  state  constitution  is  to  protect 
homeowners  from  the  shift  of  the  tax  burden  that  will  result  from  court  ordered 
property  revaluation  at  100%  of  full  market  value.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  end  violations  of  existing  constitutional  tax  provisions. 

The  Classification  Amendment  is  not  tax  reform.  It  would  not  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  property  taxes  to  be  collected,  nor  would  it  reduce  the  city's 
dependence  on  the  property  tax  as  its  primary  source  of  income.  It  would, 
however,  preserve  major  characteristics  of  the  present  tax  structure  by  allow- 
ing the  continuance  of  lower  assessment  of  residential  properties  in  relation 
to  all  other  classes  of  property  except  open  space. 

At  the  heart  of  all  the  discussion  surrounding  the  Classification  Amendment 
is  one  point  which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  One  hundred  percent  revaluation  is 
on  its  way.  With  it,  property  tax  shifts  are  inevitable.  The  impact  of  such 
shifts  can  be  limited  only  by  future  legislative  tax  reform  or  by  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution,  such  as  Question  #1  on  this  year's  ballot. 


This  report  analyzes  the  impact  that  the  Classification  Amendment  would  have, 
if  enacted,  on  property  in  the  City  of  Boston.  It  does  not  include  any  discussion 
of  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  in  smaller  cities  or  towns,  in  rural  communities, 
or  in  situations  where  a  taxable  area  is  dependent  upon  a  single  business,  nor  does 
this  report  discuss  other  suggestions  currently  being  made  for  overall  tax  relief, 
such  as  those  which  attempt  to  integrate  state  income  tax  burdens  with  school  expenses, 
state  aid,  and  local  property  taxes. 


Almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  is  now  facing  100%  property 
revaluation.  (Some  have  already  gone  to  100%  valuation.)  The  decision  to  en- 
force what  the  state  constitution  has  held  for  years  came  as  a  result  of  a  ruling 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1974.*  Shortly 
before  then,  residents,  taxpayers  and  officials  of  the  Town  of  Sudbury  brought  a 
class  action  suit  against  the  town's  assessor  alleging  that  their  town  was  re- 
ceiving less  than  its  fair  share  of  state  aid  due  to  its  adherence  to  the  full- 
value  assessing  standard.  (Cities  and  towns  with  lower  total  taxable  property 
values  receive  more  local  aid  from  the  state.)  It  was  then  that  the  court  upheld 
and  reiterated  the  state  constitutional  requirement  that  all  property  be  assessed 
at  full  and  fair  cash  value. 

There  was  a  time,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reassess 
Boston's  properties  at  100%  of  their  full  and  fair  cash  values.  However,  changes 
in  property  values  over  the  years  and  the  Assessing  Department's  failure  to  keep 
up  with  those  changes  brought,  in  most  cases,  large  gaps  between  assessments  and 
fair  cash  values.  A  house  that  was  worth  and  was  actually  assessed  at  $20,000 
in  1955,  for  example,  could  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  that  on  today's  market. 
If  the  house  were  to  sell  tomorrow  for  $40,000,  its  new  owners  would  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  low  50%  assessment-to-sal es  ratio  ($20,000/$40,000).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  house  was  built  in  an  area  that  has  since  deteriorated,  it  could  be 
worth  only  $15,000,  which  would  make  its  assessment  of  $20,000  higher  than  its  full 
and  fair  cash  value.  In  fact,  the  average  assessrnent-to-sales  ratio  for  single- 
family  properties  in  Boston  is  now  about  27%,  but  this  figure  varies  widely  from 
ward  to  ward.  The  chart  on  the  following  page,  which  was  compiled  from  information 
supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  shows  the 
disparaties  between  assessment  ratios  by  class  (property  type)  from  ward  to  ward. 

*Town  of  Sudbury  vs.  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  366  Mass.  558. 
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Background 

The  assessor's  failure  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  property  values  and 
to  assess  accordingly  is  now  a  fact  of  life  in  Boston's  neighborhoods  and  its 
results  are  grossly  unfair  to  many  homeowners.  Since  property  owners  in  areas 
that  have  seen  declining  property  values  are  hit  with  the  highest  assessment-to- 
sal  es  ratios,  they  pay  disproportionately  more  in  tax  dollars  than  other  tax- 
payers. For  example,  the  average  assessment  on  a  single-family  house  in  Charles- 
town  is  $3,764,  while  the  average  assessment  in  Roxbury  is  $3,558.  The  average 
assessment-to-sales  ratio  in  Charlestown  for  single-family  properties  is  .14; 
the  average  in  Roxbury  is  .37.*  This  means  that  although  the  house  in  Charles- 
town  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  one  in  Roxbury,  the  owners  receive 
comparable  tax  bills.* 

Charlestown  Roxbury 

$3,764  x  .2529  =  $948.53  $3,558  x  .2529  =  $896.62 

Publicity  about  the  Classification  Amendment  has  made  many  people  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  it  is  fact,  that  historically,  for  tax  purposes,  residential  property 
owners  and  owners  of  new  commercial  properties  have  been  granted  favorable  tax 
treatment  at  the  expense  of  owners  of  older  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 
While  the  city's  assessing  department  may  have  thought  it  practical  to  do  so, 
favorable  tax  treatment  runs  contrary  to  existing  state  law. 

Under  100%  revaluation,  the  lower  tax  assessments  given  to  developers  who 
have  entered  into  Pre-Construction  Tax  Letters  of  Agreement  with  the  city  will  also 
be  eliminated.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  City  of  Boston,  in  order  to  encourage 
new  development,  has  been  providing  tax  breaks  to  certain  developers  under  informal 
Pre-Construction  Tax  Letters  of  Agreement  and  under  Chapter  121A  of  Massachusetts 
General  Law  (which  relates  to  the  creation  of  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations.) 
Currently,  there  are  80  121 A  Corporations  and  at  least  84  projects  with  Tax  Letters 

*Based  on  1975  home  sales  data  in  these  two  wards. 
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of  Agreement,  all  of  which  pay  taxes  on  the  basis  of  effective  gross  income 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  full  and  fair  cash  value.  Since  121  A* s  are  legally- 
binding  agreements  sanctioned  by  the  Commonwealth,  100%  revaluation  will  not 
affect  the  level  of  in-lieu-of-tax  payments  that  they  make  to  the  city.  However, 
Tax  Letters  of  Agreement  are  extra-legal  and  non-binding.  If  developments  that 
were  covered  by  a  Tax  Letter  of  Agreement  are,  in  the  future,  assessed  at  full 
value  (and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be)  their  owners  will 
pay  a  considerably  larger,  but  their  lawful  portion  of,  the  total  tax  burden. 

Specific  projections  of  tax  consequences  depend  on  the  total  value  of  Boston's 
taxable  property.  This  is  because  the  cify  must  continue  to  raise  sufficient 
revenue  in  order  to  provide  needed  services,  whatever  the  tax  formula  may  be. 
The  higher  the  taxable  base  -  the  total  value  of  taxable  property  -  the  lower 
the  tax  payable  per  $1,000  of  value  of  a  specific  piece  of  property  becomes. 
Unfortunately,  the  figure  that  represents  the  total  value  of  Boston's  taxable 
property  is  not  readily  available  because  the  city  has  made  conflicting  claims 
of  total  property  value  which  vary  between  $3.6  billion  and  $5,086  billion.  In 
1976,  the  City  argued  before  the  state's  Appellate  Tax  Board  that  the  total  value 
of  its  property  was  only  $3.6  billion,  presumably  because  the  lower  figure  would 
increase  the  city's  share  of  the  state's  local  aid  disbursements.  (The  state 
had  fixed  the  value  of  Boston's  property  at  $4.6  billion.)  However,  in  a  bond 
prospectus  issued  by  the  City  this  year,  the  value  of  its  total  taxable  property 
was  estimated  at  $5,086  billion.  This  much  higher  estimate  was  made  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  faith  in  the  city's  credit.  (According  to  the  state's 
1978  figures,  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  Boston  is  $3.8  billion.)  It  is 
therefore  clear  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  full  value  of  the  City's  taxable 
property  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  reason  for  stating  it  than  the  actual  data 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  data  gaps  and  discrepencies,  however,  there  are  some 


points  about  the  impact  of  100%  revaluation  without  classification  that  most 
researchers  would  agree  on,  if  only  privately*  They  are: 

(1)  One  hundred  percent  revaluation  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  single 
and  two-family  properties.  (Condominiums  are  considered  single-family  properties.) 
The  tax  bills  for  these  two  types  of  residences  will  almost  double.  The  impact 
will  be  the  hardest  in  those  cases  where  owners  have  seen  low  assessments  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  their  property. 

(2)  No  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  uniform  impact  on  three-family,  four 
and  more-family.,  commercials  and  industrial  properties.  The  impact  for  these  types 
of  structures  depends  on  the  ward  in  which  they  are  located. 

(3)  One  hundred  percent  revaluation  will  affect  the  owners  of  different  types 
of  properties  differently.  The  Finance  Commission  has  made  its  own  projections  of 
the  dollar  impact  of  100%  revaluation  (see  Attachments  B  and  C)  based  on  two 
different  totals  of  taxable  property  value.  The  first  projection,  contained  in 
Attachment  B,  uses  the  state's  1978  Equalization  Survey,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Corporations  and  Taxation,  which  totals  $3.8  billion.  The  second  projection, 
set  forth  in  Attachment  C,  uses  the  state's  1976  Equalization  Survey,  adjusted  by 
adding  an  8%  inflation  factor. 

(4)  The  city's  residential  structurescan  be  differentiated  by  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  per  structure.  There  are: 

31,331  single-family  structures  with  31,331  dwelling  units 
19,453  two- family       "      "   38,906 


*  Because  of  insufficient  data,  estimates  of  full  and  fair  cash  values  and  tax  rates 
are  guesses  and  should  be  read  as  such.  Everyone  who  has  done  research  in  this 
area  has  qualified  his  or  her  statements  with  a  message  to  this  effect. 
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16,443  three-family  structures  with  49,329  dwelling  units 

7,600  four  or  more  family     "    93,671 

2,486  residential /commercial   "    18,763 
Since  most  of  the  city's  dwelling  units  are  in  structures  of  three  or  more  units, 
and  since,  taken  as  a  class,  there  will  only  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  tax  burden 
under  100%  valuation  for  owners  of  those  types  of  properties,  many  taxpayers  of 
the  city  (including  tenants  in  three-family  and  four  or  more-family  properties) 
will  not  feel  the  immediate  impact  of  100%  revaluation  to  any  significant  degree. 

(5)  While  the  tax  bills  for  properties  which  receive  special^but  legally  unen- 
forceable^ tax  treatment  as  a  result  of  non-binding  Pre-Construction  Tax  Letters  of 
Agreement  will  increase  substantially  under  100%  revaluation^  Tax  bills  for  all 
other  commercial  and  industrial  properties,  based  on  our  figures,  would  decrease 
significantly  (except  for  those  covered  by  Chapter  121A.) 

(6)  The  long  range  impact  of  100%  valuation  without  any  complement  of  tax 
reform  could,  and  probably  would  be  devastating.  A  sharp  decline  in  property  values 
throughout  what  are  now  stable  neighborhoods  would  be  expected.  Any  decline  in 
value  would  place  new  demands  on  everyone  else,  who  would  have  to  meet  the  loss 
with  funds  from  his  or  her  own  pocket.  It  is  this  long  range  fear  that  has  most 
people  convinced  that  some  form  of  tax  reform  is  critical  to  the  stability  of  property 
values  in  the  city. 

The  Classification  Amendment 

One  mechanism  that  has  been  proposed  to  deal  with  the  immediate  effects  of 
100%  valuation  is  the  Classification  Amendment.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  protect  homeowners  from  the  shift  of  the  tax  burden  that  will  run 
hand  in  hand  with  the  revaluation  of  real  and  personal  property.  The  Classification 
Amendment,  or  Question  1  on  the  ballot,  would  alter  the  present  constitutional 


mandate  that  all  property  be  assessed  and  taxed  on  the  basis  of  its  full  and  fair 
cash  value. 

Under  the  Classification  Amendment,  all  property  would  still  be  revalued  at 
its  full  value.  After  revaluation,  however,  a  percentage  would  be  applied  to  all 
parcels  within  the  same  class  (use  type)  but  different  percentages  would  be  applied 
to  different  classes.  Though  the  amendment  will  not  specify  classifications  or 
percentages,  as  a  result  of  legislation  already  passed  (H  5767)  the  following  four 
categories  will  be  created: 

Residential   40% 

Commercial    50% 

Industrial    55% 

Open  Space    25% 
In  addition,  there  would  be  a  $5,000  deduction  from  the  taxable  valuation  of 
condominiums  and  each  residential  parcel  (structures,  not  individual  apartment  dwelling 
units).*  This  deduction  is  the  key  to  that  aspect  of  the  Classification  Amendment 
that  would  halt  the  shift  in  the  tax  burden  from  commercial  to  residential  property. 
This  deduction  has  greater  impact,  in  the  form  of  lower  taxes,  for  properties  with 
lower  market  values. 

All  real  and  personal  property  of  electric  and  gas  utility  companies  subject 
to  rate  regulation  by  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities  or  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  would  be  exempt  from  real  and  personal  property  taxation.  In- 
stead, such  utilities  would  be  subject  to  a  local  excise  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  the  city.  This  clause  was  designed  to  hold  their  payments  at  their 
present  levels. 


*"There  shall  be  exempt  from  property  taxation,  except  special  assessments,  five 
thousand  dollars  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  residential  real  property.  No  more  than 
one  residential  real  property  exemption  shall  be  allowed  to  any  one  residential  parcel. 
This  exemption  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  exemptions  which  may  be  granted  under 
section  five  of  chapter  fifty-nine;  provided,  however,  in  no  instance  shall  the  taxable 
valuation  of  such  property  be  reduced  below  ten  percent  of  the  fair  cash  valuation  of 
such  property,  unless  such  reduction  has  been  caused  by  the  application  of  clause 
eighteen  of  section  five  of  chapter  fifty-nine."  (H5767  -  Section  17). 
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It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the 
legislature  would  be  given  powers  with  respect  to  real  property  taxation  which 
it  currently  lacks  under  the  state  constitution.  It  would  not  only  be  empowered 
to  establish  taxation  percentages  for  different  classes  of  property  but  also 
would  be  completely  free  to  revise  those  percentages  in  the  future. 

The  Finance  Commission,  in  Attachments  B  and  C,  gives  projections  of  the 
impact  of  the  Classification  Amendment  on  the  different  classes  of  property. 
Attachments  D  and  E  provide  the  same  projections  for  selected  wards. 

Under  classification,  as  in  100%  revaluation  without  classification,  there 
would  be  an  elimination  of  the  disparate  assessment-to-sales  ratios  from  ward  to 
ward.  Also  under  classification,  the  lower  tax  assessments  given  to  developers 
who  have  entered  into  Pre-Construction  Tax  Letters  of  Agreement  with  the  city 
would  also  be  eliminated.  Finally,  when  compared  with  100%  revaluation,  classifica- 
tion would  result  in  lower  tax  bills  for  homeowners  and  tenants,  and  at  least 
where  the  total  taxable  property  of  the  City  is  estimated  at  5.0  billion,  commercial 
and  residential  owners  would  pay  considerably  more. 

The  charts  on  the  following  two  pages  show  tax  rates  and  tax  burdens  by  class 
under  the  present  system,  100%  valuation,  and  classification.  (Attachments  B  and  C.) 
To  compute  the  tax  rate,  one  must  divide  the  revenue  to  be  raised  by  the  taxable 
valuation  of  property  in  the  city.  In  1978  for  example,  Boston  had  to  raise  $441,310,500 
in  revenue  through  the  property  tax.  Since  under  the  present  system  the  taxable 
valuation  is  the  assessed  valuation,  and  since  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  city  in  1978  was  $1,745  billion,  the  tax  rate  came  to  $441,310,500/ 
$1,745,000,000  or  .2529.  This  means  that  every  property  taxpayer  paid  $252.90  for 
every  $1,000  worth  of  assessed  value  of  property.  Given  that  the  tax  rate  is  contingent 
on  the  value  of  taxable  property,  it  will  vary  pending  the  base  figure  relied  upon. 
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Attachment  D 

Est 
(Based  on 

imat 
the 

ed  Tax  B11 
1978  Equa 

Is 

112 

By  Class 
ation  Survey) 

Ward 

2  -  Charles town 

Class 

Average 
Assessment 

Average  Fai 
Cash  Value 

r 

Present  Bill 

Bill   Under 
1002;  Valuation 

Bill   Under  100% 
Valuation  With 
Classification 

R-l 

2,653.80 

18,429.19 

671.41 

2,100.91 

683.02 

R-2 

3,171.24 

20,592.49 

802.32 

2,347.48 

932.20 

R-3 

4,458.35 

16,823.96 

1,127.96 

2,422.65 

498.12 

R-4 

15,481.82 

62,934.22 

3,916.90 

7,174.48 

5,810.02 

C 

26,669.64 

43,936.81 

6,747.42 

5,008.82 

6,326.90 

I 

214,425.57 

352,678.57 

54,249.67 

40,205.36 

55,864.35 

Ward  8  -  Roxbury 

R-l  3,196.81 

R-2  3.688.84 

R-3  4,572.63 

R-4  11,251.60 

C  62,367.38 

I  50,403.74 


5,010.67 

4,240.04 

5,985.12 

14,727.22 

120,168.36 

92,483.92 


808.59 

933.28 

1,156.37 

2,846.65 

15,778.95 

12,752.15 


571.22 

483.36 

682.30 

1,678.90 

13,699.15 

10,543.18 


144.29 
122.10 
172.37 
424.1' 
17,304.19 
14,649.47 


Ward  15  -   Dorchester 

R-l  3,923.33 

R-2  4,691.42 

R-3  6,320.69 

R-4  12,096.97 

C  28,144.32 


R-l     Single-Family  Structure 
R-2     Two-Family  Structure 
R-3    Three-Family  Structure 


7,159.36 

992.60 

816.13 

206.19 

7,780.13 

1,186.93 

886.92 

224. C6 

10,277.54 

1,599.13 

1  ,171.64 

295.99 

18,384.45 

3,060.53 

2,095. 7C 

677.89 

28,144.32 

7,120.51 

3,208.45 

4,052.78 

R-4     Four  +  Family  Structure 
C        Commercial 

I         Industrial 


Attachment  E 


Ward  1   -  Last  boston 


Estimated  Tax  Bills  Ey  Class 
(Based  on   the   1978  Equalization   Survey) 


Class 

Average 

Assessment 

Average  Fair 
Cash  Value 

Present  Bill 

Bill    Under 
JMl  Valuation 

Bill    Under   100X 
Valuation  With 
Classification 

R-l 

3,345.41 

20,523.99 

346.39 

2,339.73 

924.36 

R-2 

4,034.79 

20,905.65 

1,020.80 

2,383.24 

968.37 

R-3 

4,559.37 

16,233.46 

1,153.52 

1,856.32 

468.96 

R-4 

14,027.39 

53,539.64 

3,548.93 

6,103.52 

4,727.77 

C 

44,581.84 

85,569.75  ' 

11,279.20 

9,754.95 

13,554.25 

I 

24,000.00 

46,065.26 

6,072.00 

5,251.44 

7,296.74 

Ward 

20  -  West  Ro> 

.bury 

R-l 

5,626.37 

26,920.42 

1,423.38 

3,068.93 

1,561.23 

R-2 

7,290.34 

26,318.92 

1,344.46 

3,000.36 

1,591.94 

R-3 

7,963.14 

30,163.42 

2,014.67 

3,438.63 

2,034.83 

R-4 

83,536.73 

208,051.58 

21,160.09 

23,717.88 

22,527.54 

C 

34,845.12 

92,920.33 

8,815.81 

10,592.92 

13,380.53 

I 

151,300.00 

403,466.67 

38,278.90 

45,995.20 

63,909.12 

Ward 

14  -  Dorchester 

1    R-l 

3,740.03 

3,740.03 

945.85 

426.36 

107.71 

R-2 

5,405.21 

5,405.21 

1,367.52 

616.17 

155.66 

R-3 

6,420.72 

6,420.72 

1,624.44 

731.96 

184.92 

R-4 

15,286.93 

15,286.93 

3,867.59 

1,742.71 

440.26 

C 

20,212.31 

20,212.31 

5,113.71 

2,304.20 

2,910.57 

I 

24,233.33 

24,233.33 

6,131.03 

2,762.56 

3,838.56 

R-l       Single- Family  Structure 
R-2      Two-Family  Structure 
R-3      Three-Family  Structure 


R-4     Four  +  Family  Structure 
C        Conmercial 
I         Industrial 


The  current  average  sale  price  for  a  condominium  in  Back  Bay  is  about  $45,000. 
The  following  shows  the  method  by  which  one  would  calculate  the  taxes  for  a  condo- 
minium due  under  the  three  different  systems  of  property  taxation.  This  same 
method  could  be  used  to  calculate  the  taxes  due  for  any  property  by  substituting 
the  appropriate  assessment-to-sales  ratio  under  the  present  system. 

A.  Under  the  Present  System: 

1.  Assessment-to-Sales  Ratio  Currently  Applied  to  All  Condominiums  -  23%. 

2.  Assessed  Value  =  $45,000  X  .23  =  $10,350. 

3.  Tax  Rate  Per  Assessed  $1000  =  $252.90. 

4.  Tax  Bill  =  $10,350  X  .2529  =  $2,608. 

B.  Under  100%  Valuation: 

1.  Assume  a  Tax  Rate  of  $84  Per  Assessed  $1000. 

2.  Tax  Bill  =  $45,000  X  .84  =  $5,580. 

C.  Under  Classification: 

1.  Residential  Classification:  40%  of  Fair  Cash  Value 

2.  $45,000  X  .40  =  $18,000. 

3.  Subtract  the  Standard  Deduction  for  All  Residential  Properties  -  $5000. 

4.  $18,000  -  $5000  =  $13,000. 

5.  Assume  A  Tax  Rate  of  $219  Per  Assessed  $1000. 

6.  Tax  Bill  =  $13,000  Z  .219  =  $2,847. 


These  figures  are  based  on  inflation  of  the  Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation 
1976  Equalized  Values  by  8%  per  year.  Using  1978  figures,  the  tax  bills  under  100% 
valuation  and  100%  valuation  with  classification  would  be  $5,130  and  $3,744. 


Conclusion 

Boston's  real  property  owners  are  confronted  with  change  and  uncertainty. 
As  stated  earlier,  100%  property  tax  revaluation  has  been  legally  mandated  and 
will  be  implemented  with  or  without  classification.  The  100%  revaluation  process 
promises  substantially  higher  tax  bills  to  most  owners  of  single  and  two-family 
dwellings.  The  lack  of  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  taxable  real 
property  in  Boston  makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  predict  with  certainty  the 
actual  dollar  impact  of  either  100%  revaluation  or  the  adoption  of  the  Classification 
Amendment.  However,  the  tables  included  in  this  report  do  indicate  the  orders  of 
magnitude  of  the  expected  impact  on  different  classes  of  properties. 

The  intent  of  classification  is  to  ma'intain  the  present  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden.  Passage  of  the  amemdment  would  prevent  the  shift  that  would  other- 
wise occur  under  100%  revaluation.  At  this  point  in  time,  it  is  the  only  immediately 
available  binding  legislation  which  will  moderate  the  impact  of  100%  revaluation. 
Classification,  if  adopted,  will  prevent  any  substantial  shift  of  the  tax  burden 
on  to  owners  of  residential  property. 

Classification,  in  itself,  is  not  tax  reform.  It  will  not  reduce  the  city's 
dependence  on  the  property  tax  as  its  major  source  of  income,  but  it  will  preserve 
major  characteristics  of  the  present  tax  structure  while  alternative  sources  of 
revenue,  which  could  ease  the  property  tax  burden,  can  be  further  studied  and  acted 
upon  by  the  legislature. 


